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the  years  there  has  been  a growing  concern 
in  San  Francisco  that  under  the  wrecker's  ball 
much  that  makes  the  city  unique  will  disappear. 
The  truly  significant  cityscape  is  not  of  the  mo- 
ment but  is  a composite  of  a city's  history.  San 
Francisco,  although  ravaged  by  the  19  06  fire,  has 
been  this  kind  of  city.  Throughout  the  community 
are  to  be  found  buildings  attesting  to  decades  of 
dedicated  civic  and  individual  effort  to  make  San 
Francisco  a notable  city.  Yet  under  the  guise  of 
progress  many  historic  structures  or  those  that 
are  monuments  to  the  craftsmen  of  earlier  times 
may  be  destroyed. 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  these  buildings  to 
San  Francisco,  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley  requested 
the  City  Planning  Commission  to  draft  new  pro- 
visions for  the  City  Planning  Code  designed  to 
give  some  measure  of  protection  to  the  most 
significant  of  these  landmarks.  Article  10  of  the 
City  Planning  Code  entitled  the  Preservation  of 
Historical,  Architectural  and  Aesthetic  Landmarks 
was  prepared  in  response  to  this  request.  This 
article  provides  administrative  tools  by  which 
actions  may  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  city  will 
continue  to  be  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the 
works  of  many  periods  and  styles. 


The  City  Planning  Commission  believes  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  will  be  furthered 
by  such  legislation.  It  strengthens  San  Francisco's 
cultural  and  educational  dimension  by  perpetuating 
the  craftsmanship  of  past  generations  and  pro- 
viding a sense  of  history  to  both  San  Franciscans 
and  visitors.  The  effects  of  this  legislation 
should  reinforce  the  economic  stability  of  the 
community  by  contributing  to  the  attractiveness 
of  San  Francisco  as  a place  to  live,  to  invest,  or 
to  visit,  as  well  as  by  enriching  the  lives  of 
casebolt  house  2727  pierce  street  San  Franciscans. 
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OBJECTIVES 

TO  PRESERVE 
TO  PROTECT 
TO  ENHANCE 


a. 


SAVED 

Octagon  House,  Gough  and  Union  Streets . A 
landmark  saved  by  private  efforts.  When  it  was 
threatened  with  demolition  in  the  1950's  by  the 
construction  of  a motel,  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  secured  title  to  the  building  and  moved 
it  across  the  street  to  a lot  donated  by  Lucy  and 
Edith  Allyne.  The  building  has  been  totally 
renovated  to  become  an  outstanding  San  Francisco 
landmark. 


ENDANGERED 

The  old  U.  S.  Mint,  5th  and  Mission  Streets.  An 
endangered  publicly  owned  building  that  deserves 
protection.  This  building,  survivor  of  the  1906 
holocaust,  was  the  location  of  the  minting  of 
much  of  the  West's  outpouring  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  19th  century.  It  was  the  last  major  federal 
building  constructed  in  the  Greek  Revival  style. 
The  building  is  not  only  significant  historically; 
its  pillared  front  portico  and  surrounding  land- 
scaping are  key  architectural  elements  in  the  5th 
Street  corridor  between  the  Powell  Street  rapid 
transit  station  and  Mission  Street,  providing  much 
needed  relief  to  the  intensive  commercial  uses  in 
the  5th  Street  area. 


LOST 

The  Humphreys  House,  once  at  the  northeast 
comerof  Hyde  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Frame  house 
designed  in  the  Victorian  Gothic  mode.  Con- 
structed in  1852  from  material  shipped  around  the 
Horn.  The  building,  at  the  crest  of  Russian  Hill, 
with  its  huge  eucalyptus  tree  at  the  street  comer, 
was  a favorite  San  Francisco  landmark.  It  was 
demolished  in  1947  for  a lack  of  established 
procedures  to  channel  belated  community  concern 
over  its  destruction. 


CHINATOWN,  GRANT  AVENUE 


The  legislation  assigns  primary  responsibility  for 
landmarks  preservation  to  the  City  Planning 
THE  LEGISLATION  Commission.  Administration  is  threefold: 

(a)  identification  and  designation  of  landmarks; 

(b)  protection  of  landmarks  from  improper 
remodeling  of  exterior  facades;  (c)  imposition  of 
a moratorium  on  demolition  to  allow  time  for  the 
community  at  large  to  make  efforts  to  save  the 
landmark.  The  legislation  also  creates  a nine 
member  citizens  advisory  group  called  the 
Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board.  This 
board,  made  up  of  both  the  lay  public  and  experts 
in  historic  preservation,  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
to  provide  the  City  Planning  Commission  with 
the  expertise  required  in  the  administration  of 
such  a code. 


Landmarks  preservation  is  not  new  to  American 
cities.  Efforts  were  first  made  in  the  middle  of 
PRESERVATION  IN  AMERICA  the  19th  century  by  private  groups  and  local 
jurisdictions  to  guard  a few  buildings  as  historic 
mementos.  However,  as  20th  century  America  has 
grown  and  thrived,  cities  have  witnessed  a con- 
tinual and  accelerated  destruction  of  buildings 
and  sites  that  have  provided  variety  and  historic 
continuity  to  the  texture  of  their  environment. 
Under  the  stresses  of  growth,  the  setting  apart  of 
buildings  as  historic  curiosities  has  not  been 
found  practical,  and  cities  have  sought  new 
methods  of  preserving  their  heritage  while  not 
penalizing  the  economy  or  the  vitality  of  the 
community. 


The  solution  developed  is  to  base  preservation 
on  the  concept  of  the  continued  everyday  use  of 
landmarks  with  governmental  action  limited  to  the 
right  of  controlling  remodeling  and  demolition. 
The  most  popular  approach  has  been  to  create  a 
compact  control  district  preserving  as  a unit  an 
attractive  segment  of  the  traditional  city  such  as 
the  Old  French  Quarter  in  New  Orleans  and  the 
Pueblo  Viejo  in  Santa  Barbara.  Protection  of  this 
sort  has  been  suggested  for  Jackson  Square  and 
Chinatown  in  San  Francisco. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  ROW  HOUSES 

One  of  the  significant  developments  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  last  decade  has 
been  widespread  rehabilitation  of 
Victorian  dwellings  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  city.  These  efforts  are  comparable 
to  those  of  the  Georgetown  area  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  Beacon  Hill  in 
Boston.  However,  in  San  Francisco 
there  are  no  controls  guarding  these 
areas  from  the  incursion  of 
inappropriately  designed  buildings  that 
disrupt  the  unified  appearance 
of  the  street. 


CABLE  CAR  CORRIDORS 

The  cable  car,  an  important  element 
in  the  city's  image,  has  long  been 
a favorite  of  visitor  and  resident  alike. 
Thousands  use  the  system  each  year 
and  many  impressions  of  San  Francisco 
are  gained  from  the  streets  traversed 
by  the  cable  lines.  Being  prominent 
elements  in  the  image  of  the  city, 
these  corridors  are  an  important 
community  asset  that  should  be  properly 
protected. 


The  San  Francisco  ordinance,  however,  goes 
beyond  the  establishment  of  several  special 
THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  districts.  Following  the  example  of  New  York 
ORDINANCE  and  Los  Angeles,  the  San  Francisco  legislation 
establishes  procedures  for  the  protection  of 
individual  sites  of  great  historic  or  architectural 
merit  throughout  the  city.  Also,  the  concept  of 
special  districts  has  been  refined  so  that  in 
addition  to  standard  historic  districts,  small 
groups  of  significant  structures  may  be  protected 
on  the  initiative  of  the  property  owners.  It  is 
hoped  such  provisions  will  aid  owners  of  vintage 
buildings  who  have  diligently  restored  their 
structures,  but  are  helpless  when  an  unsym- 
pathetic neighbor  remodels  or  builds  in  a style 
that  is  out  of  character  with  its  surroundings . 

Placing  a site  or  special  district  under  landmark 
protection  requires  several  steps  culminating  in 
review  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  request  for  consideration  of  a site  for  land- 
mark designation  may  be  initiated  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  the  Landmarks  Preservation 
Advisory  Board,  the  Art  Commission,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  or  individual  owners.  Each  applica- 
tion is  reviewed  by  the  Landmarks  Board,  and 
referred  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  for  a 
public  hearing . The  decision  of  the  Planning 
Commission  is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
for  approval  or  disapproval. 

While  the  designation  of  a site  as  a "landmark" 
may  be  the  most  dramatic  step  in  preservation,  the 
crucial  step  is  the  City  Planning  Commission's 
consideration  of  requests  to  alter  and  repair  the 
landmark.  All  such  requests  are  reviewed  by  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  and  the  Landmarks 
Board,  and  approved,  disapproved  or  modified  by 
the  City  Planning  Commission.  Standard  repairs 
and  maintenance  that  do  not  affect  the  exterior 
building  design  will  receive  routine  approval. 
However,  proposals  for  exterior  alterations  will 
be  carefully  reviewed  and  consultations  may  be 
held  between  the  Landmarks  Advisory  Board  and 
the  owner  prior  to  submittal  to  the  City  Planning 
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THE  CITIZEN 
AND  PRESERVATION 


-0=  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 


GHIRARDELLI  TOWER 


While  the  action  of  the  City  Planning  Commission 
in  designating  landmark  sites  is  essential  in 
creating  a significant  cityscape,  an  entire  city 
cannot  be  encased  and  held  inviolate.  Since  much 
of  the  city's  composition  is  determined  by  hun- 
dreds of  individual  decisions  of  citizens  over  the 
years,  public  policy  should  encourage  property 
owners  to  appreciate  what  they  have  and  what 
their  buildings  mean  to  the  San  Francisco  environ- 
ment. To  this  end  the  City  Planning  Commission 
is  to  issue  certificates  of  recognition  to  owners 
of  buildings  of  architectural,  historical  or 
aesthetic  merit  which  have  not  been  designated 
as  landmarks.  The  certificates,  which  in  no  way 
exert  special  control,  are  to  give  public  recognition 
to  buildings  of  merit  that  contribute  to  the  over- 
all fabric  of  the  city. 

San  Francisco,  throughout  the  years,  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  many  enlightened  property 
owners  who,  quietly  and  sometimes  at  consider- 
able expense,  have  erected  buildings  of  quality, 
or  have  maintained  or  restored  vintage  buildings. 
Certainly,  no  contemporary  account  of  San 
Francisco  would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  widespread  rehabilitation  of  Victorian  dwell- 
ings in  the  Western  Addition  and  the  Mission 
District;  the  rejuvenation  of  the  gold  rush  build- 
ings on  Jackson  Street,  the  redesigning  of  the 
Ghirardelli  buildings  on  the  Northern  Waterfront; 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Octagon  House  on 
Gough  Street.  While  expanding  to  meet  business 
needs,  several  large  downtown  San  Francisco  firms 
have  also  recognized  the  significance  of  their 
existing  buildings.  The  Bank  of  California  recently 
designed  its  new  high  rise  office  structure  to 
relate  to  the  monumental  banking  rooms  built  in 
1908  at  California  and  Sansome  Streets;  and 
Citizens  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Association 
has  completed  a thoroughly  modern  but  sympathetic 
tower  addition  to  its  pre-fire  building  at  Market 
and  Geary  Steeets.  All  of  these  efforts  substan- 
tially support  the  goal  of  a city  having  character 
and  depth  in  its  physical  environment,  which 
makes  living  in  an  intense  urban  complex  a more 
meaningful  experience . 
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A number  of  individuals  and  organizations  have 
long  worked  for  the  preservation  of  landmarks. 
Most  active  have  been  the  San  Francisco  Junior 
League,  the  several  historical  societies,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Renewal  Association 
(SPUR).  These  groups  through  their  research 
programs  and  public  discussions  have  lent  con- 
siderable aid  in  the  creation  of  landmarks  legis- 
lation. The  dedicated  efforts  of  the  Junior  League, 
particularly,  in  making  an  intensive  landmarks 
survey  has  been  of  great  help.  Certainly,  no 
landmarks  program  could  go  forward  without  the 
background  afforded  by  such  an  inventory. 

The  most  likely  candidates  for  official  landmark 
status  are  the  structures  of  earliest  San  Francisco, 
certain  of  the  opulent  buildings  of  the  1870's, 
80's  and  90's,  and  several  outstanding  govern- 
mental buildings.  To  illustrate  sites  that  might 
be  designated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land- 
marks Code,  a brief  architectural  history  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  prepared.  It  records  many  of 
the  remaining  significant  structures  of  historic 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  1900 
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AN  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PRE-AMERICAN 

PERIOD 


MISSION  DOLORES 


s 

L/an  Francisco  had  its  beginning  in  the  colonizing 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  Empire  as  a remote  outpost 
in  a far  corner  of  the  European  world.  This  San 
Francisco  was  a small  village  of  rude  adobes,  a 
Spanish-type  mission  church,  and  a military  out- 
post among  the  blowing  sand  dunes.  It  was  not 
a community  of  notable  architecture,  although  the 
Mission  Dolores  and  the  Presidio  Officers' Club, 
which  remain  as  reminders  of  this  tiny  settlement, 
stand  as  fine  examples  of  California's  colonial 
period . 


Mission  de  San  Francisco  de  Asis  (Mission 
Dolores):  Dolores  Street  between  16th  and  17th 
Streets,  1782-1791  . Adobe  church.  Building  re- 
paired at  various  times,  but  it  remains  essentially 
as  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and  Indians  built  it. 

Presidio  Officers'  Club:  South  side  of  the  Main 

Parade  Grounds,  San  Francisco  Presidio,  1776. 
Begun  as  a low  hut,  enlarged  to  a long  low  adobe 
building;  remodeled  in  the  188  0's.  Restored  in 
1933.  This  building  has  been  reworked  so  many 
times  that  its  original  character  has  been  nearly 
lost.  The  1933  restoration  was  authentic,  but  the 
structure  is  essentially  a modem  building. 


GOLD  RUSH 


NOB  HILL  - 18  76.  (Looking  west  on 
California  Street  from  the  top  of  the 
Mark  Hopkins  house  at  Mason  Street.) 


With  the  discovery  of  gold,  San  Francisco 
exploded  into  a roaring  city  of  tents  and  cabins. 
When  the  height  of  the  gold  fever  passed,  sub- 
stantial buildings  arose  to  replace  the  temporary 
city  that  had  engulfed  the  original  town.  The 
Greek  Revival  and  classic  styles  dominated 
building  design  although  there  was  a sprinkling 
of  Gothic  for  churches  and  dwellings . During 
these  years  many  handsome  commercial  structures 
were  erected,  often  in  granite  or  sandstone.  This 
was  a time  of  chaste  styling  that  was  to  be  over- 
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shadowed  by  the  flamboyant  buildings  of  the  70's 
and  8 0's.  Little  of  the  architecture  of  this  period 
has  survived.  The  several  buildings  remaining, 
however,  principally  in  the  Jackson  Square  area, 
epitomize  San  Francisco's  first  major  architectural 
style . 


Stanyan  House:  2006  Bush  Street,  ca.  1854. 

Wood.  Frame  house  typical  of  hundreds  of  smaller 
houses  built  in  the  first  years  of  San  Francisco. 
Classic  Revival  with  gable  roof.  Original  owner, 
Charles  Stanyan.  Still  owned  by  the  Stanyan 
family  (which  hopes  building  somehow  can  be 
saved).  Interior  details  remain  intact. 


Hotaling  Building:  451  Jackson  Street  (between 
Montgomery  and  Sansome  Streets),  18  67.  Built 
as  the  headquarters  and  warehouse  of  the  Hotaling 
Whiskey  Company.  An  Italianate  building  of  brick 
and  cast  iron.  Best  of  several  remaining  examples 
in  San  Francisco  of  this  type  of  business  structure. 
Several  others  of  nearly  the  same  caliber  can  be 
seen  on  the  same  block  of  Jackson  Street. 


Octagon  House:  Gough  and  Union  Streets,  ca.  1861. 
Rubble  walls  covered  with  clapboards.  Best 
remaining  San  Francisco  example  of  the  octagon 
style.  Owned  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 
Rescued  in  the  early  19  50's  from  demolition. 


8 00  Montgomery  Street:  Montgomery  and  Jackson 
Streets,  ca.  18  54.  Brick  and  granite.  Last  re- 
maining example  of  the  neoclassic  business 
buildings,  using  granite  facing,  that  were  con- 
structed in  the  1850's  and  60's.  Upper  floor  is 
brick  and  was  probably  originally  stuccoed,  now 
exposed  brick. 


Old  St.  Mary's  Church:  660  California  Street, 

1853.  Brick.  Gothic  style  church,  gutted  in  1906 
and  rebuilt. 
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Phelps  House:  Interior  of  block  bounded  by  Oak, 

Divisadero,  Page  and  Broderick  Streets,  ca.  18  52. 
Two-story  wood  frame,  gabled  house  with  open 
balcony  on  the  second  floor.  Built  by  Abner  Phelps 
from  knocked-down  parts  shipped  from  New 
Orleans . 


Casebolt  House:  2727  Pierce  Street,  18 6 5., Wood. 
Built  as  a house  in  the  country  in  Cow  Hollow  by 
Henry  Casebolt,  a man  active  in  developing  cable 
car  systems  in  San  Francisco.  Built  from  lumber 
shipped  from  Virginia. 


Old  St.  Patrick's  Church:  Eddy  Street  between 

Divisadero  and  Scott  Streets , 1851.  Early  wood 
frame  church  originally  on  Market  Street  at  the 
site  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  Classic  revival.  Now 
annex  to  Holy  Cross  Church  next  door. 

Fort  Winfield  Scott  (Fort  Point):  1853.  Brick, 
granite  and  iron.  Fort  at  the  narrow  point  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  Modeled  after  Fort  Sumter.  Hand- 
some interior  brick  arches. 


722-728  Montgomery  Street  (Belli  Buildings): 
ca.  18  54.  Pair  of  brick  and  iron  buildings  typical 
of  a design  popular  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
Mother  Lode . Buildings  of  this  type  were  con- 
structed to  withstand  the  periodic  fires  that  swept 
the  flimsily-built  communities.  Interestingly  re- 
stored in  the  19  50's. 


McDowell  House:  Fort  Mason,  18  66,  frame 
building.  Occupied  by  the  Commanding  Generals 
of  the  Pacific  area  from  1866  to  19  43 . Now 
officers'  club.  Extensively  remodeled. 

U.S.  Mint:  Fifth  and  Mission  Streets,  18  69-1874. 
Granite  and  sandstone.  The  last  remaining 
important  Greek  Revival  structure  in  California. 
Designed  by  Alfred  Mullet,  supervising  architect 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 
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In  the  18  60's  there  was  a gradual  development  of 
agricultural  California,  and  as  the  railway  network 
expanded , new  wealth  and  commerce  came  to  the 
city.  The  climax  came  with  the  Transcontinental 
Railway  that  tied  the  state  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Great  wealth  came  also,  beginning  in  the 
late  1860's,  from  the  outpourings  of  the  Nevada 
silver  mines  and  the  wild  mining  stock  specula- 
tions. These  heady  years  of  expansion  brought 
extravagant  styles  and  ways  of  living  to  San 
Francisco  which  were  reflected  in  the  city's 
architecture.  This  was  a time  of  extreme  eclec- 
ticism done  in  a highly  imaginative  manner.  This 
is  the  period  in  residential  design  in  which  the 
San  Francisco  Style  evolved  — that  elaborate 
assemblage  of  wooden  parts  on  the  front  facade 
which  is  the  essence  of  Victorian  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  Gas  Light  Company  Building 
(Merryvale):  Buchanan  and  North  Point  Streets, 

1893.  Brick  and  terracotta.  Last  remaining 
Queen  Anne /Romanesque  commercial  building. 
Originally  a power  house  for  an  early  gas  company. 
Now,  after  careful  restoration  and  remodeling, 
a nationally  known  antique  shop. 


Cable  Car  House:  Mason  and  Jackson  Streets, 

ca.  1880.  Brick.  Typical  of  19th  century  car 
bams  and  other  industrial  buildings , retains  its 
large  chimney  that  was  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  steam  engines  that  once  drove  the  cable 
system.  Refurbished  in  1965  by  the  Municipal 
Railway. 


Stanford  and  Hopkins  houses  retaining  walls: 
Powell,  Pine  and  California  Streets,  ca.  18  75. 
Granite.  Erected  by  Leland  Stanford  and  Mark 
Hopkins  as  a part  of  the  construction  of  their 
mansions  on  Nob  Hill.  The  Hopkins  wall  is 
reputed  to  have  cost  more  than  the  house.  These 
walls  are  the  major  remnant  of  the  ornate  palaces 
of  the  Big  Four,  and  are  an  important  element  of 
the  landscape  of  Nob  Hill. 


RAILROAD  AND  SILVER  ERA 
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Conservatory:  Golden  Gate  Park,  ca.  18  7 7.  Glass 
and  iron.  This  structure  was  a gift  of  James  Lick 
to  the  City.  Modeled  after  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  other  English  conservatories.  The  epitome  of 
Victorian  design. 


Waiting  Station:  Fulton  Street  near  Seventh  Avenue 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  ca.  1880.  Wood.  Old 
waiting  room  for  the  cable  cars  that  once  came 
near  this  point.  Stick  style,  well  preserved. 


James  Flood  House:  1000  California  Street,  188  5. 
Brown  sandstone.  Italianate  style.  Now  the 
Pacific  Union  Club.  Last  remaining  Bonanza  and 
Railroad  Mogul  mansion  on  Nob  Hill.  Rebuilt 
after  the  1906  fire  by  Willis  Polk. 


Lilienthal  House:  2007  Franklin  Street,  1886. 
Wood.  Large  Queen  Anne  house,  typical  of  a 
great  number  of  large  homes  that  once  lined  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  Franklin,  and  California  Streets. 
Remains  today  as  a single-family  dwelling. 


William  Sharon's  Children's  Building:  Golden 
Gate  Park,  1886.  Light  sandstone . Romanesque 
building  in  the  H.  H.  Richardson  tradition. 
Beautifully  dressed  stone  work  and  carving. 


South  San  Francisco  Opera  House:  Newcomb 
Avenue  near  Third  Street,  1888  . Wood.  Stick 
style  building,  notable  because  of  its  exterior 
front  entrance  of  sawn  and  carved  scrollwork. 
Used  as  a theater  for  many  years  for  variety  shows 
and  minor  productions.  Recently  purchased  by 
sympathetic  admirer  to  save  it  from  possible 
demolition. 
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By  the  early  189  0's,  the  excesses  of  the  Nevada 
mining  boom  and  bust  faded  and  the  stabilizing 
effects  of  an  expanding  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  economy  made  themselves  felt.  The 
population  of  the  city  grew  to  340,000  and,  for 
the  first  time,  flats  made  their  appearance  in 
quantity.  In  architecture,  the  influence  of  the 
massive  neo-classical  styling  of  the  18  93  Chicago 
Columbian  Exposition  became  dominant.  This  was 
a period  in  which  a number  of  large  business 
buildings  utilizing  the  newly  innovated  steel 
frame  system  were  erected  in  granite,  marble  and 
bronze , reflecting  a great  civic  pride . The  be- 
ginnings of  an  indigenous  California  style  came 
also  at  this  time,  starting  with  an  interest  in  the 
California  Mission  style  and  flowering  in  the  work 
of  architects  such  as  Bernard  Maybeck  and  Willis 
Polk.  These  men  portended  the  future  that  was 
to  see  the  development  of  the  California  style  as 
an  American  contribution  in  architecture.  The  1915 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  climaxed 
these  years.  The  Exposition,  one  of  the  great 
highlights  of  San  Francisco  history,  summarized 
most  of  San  Francisco's  previous  architectural 
thought.  In  the  1915  Fair  was  to  be  seen  the 
classic  mode  at  its  most  spectacular.  After  this 
date,  modem  trends  begun  in  the  1890's  became 
dominant  and  classic  styling  waned.  Yet  this 
style,  so  typical  of  19th  century  San  Francisco, 
has  continued  to  be  a force,  as  evidenced  by  the 
City  Hall  and  later  governmental  buildings  in  the 
Civic  Center. 


Southern  Pacific  Depot:  Third  and  Townsend 
Streets,  1914.  Stucco.  Largest  and  best  remaining 
example  of  the  Mission  Revival  style  in  a San 
Francisco  business  building. 

Main  Post  Office:  Seventh  and  Mission  Streets, 

ca . 1902.  Granite  exterior.  Neoclassic  with 
Baroque  overtones.  One  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  in  San  Francisco  in  its  use  of  materials. 
Currently  being  carefully  refurbished  by  the 
General  Services  Administration. 


TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 
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Palace  of  Fine  Arts:  Baker  and  North  Point  Streets, 
1915.  Stucco  and  concrete.  Bernard  May  beck. 
Last  remaining  building  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition.  In  process  of  being  restored.  Con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  high  points  in  the 
Neoclassic  movement  in  the  United  States. 

Ferry  Building:  Market  Street  and  the  Embarcadero, 
1896.  Concrete  and  sandstone.  A.  Page  Brown, 
Neoclassic  styling,  remodeled  in  1956. 

Roos  House:  3500  Jackson  Street,  1909.  Wood 
and  stucco.  Bernard  Maybeck.  Considered  one 
of  Maybeck's  masterpieces  in  residential  design. 
Single-family  dwelling. 

Hibernia  Bank:  Market  and  McAllister  Streets, 
1890.  Granite.  Albert  Pis  sis  s and  William  Moore. 
Neoclassic.  Building  remarkable  in  its  use  of 
fine  materials  both  on  exterior  and  interior. 
Remains  essentially  as  it  was  originally  designed. 

Columbus  Tower:  Columbus  and  Kearny  Streets, 

1905.  Steel  and  brick.  Dominates  the  district, 
adding  greatly  to  the  character  of  North  Beach. 
Recently  renovated. 

Japanese  Tea  Gardens:  Golden  Gate  Park  (various 
wooden  structures),  ca.  1893  with  additions  in 
1915.  One  of  the  earliest  Japanese  style  gardens 
and  building  assemblages  in  the  United  States. 
Many  feel  its  example  influenced  architects  and 
others  in  introducing  Japanese  styles  in  California. 

U.  S.  Customs  House:  Battery  and  Jackson  Streets, 
1908  . Granite  exterior.  Neoclassic.  A building 
of  fine  materials;  has  a notable  facade  because 
of  its  sculptural  detail. 

Hallidie  Building:  150  Sutter  Street,  1918.  Glass 
and  iron.  Willis  Polk.  Notable  because  of  its 
glass  facade  that  anticipated  the  designs  of  the 
1950's  and  60's. 
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City  Hall  and  Opera  House  Complex: 
Civic  Center,  1915  and  1932  . Steel,  granite, 
terracotta.  Bakewe  11  and  Brown.  One  of  the 
outstanding  civic  center  complexes  in  the  United 
States.  The  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall  and  Opera 
House  lobby  and  auditorium  are  of  the  highest  order. 


v*  t-* 


This  report  was  prepared  in  September  1966  under 
the  direction  of  James  R.  McCarthy,  and  the 
following  roster  indicates  the  organizational 
structure  at  that  time. 
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